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On Improved Short Horns. 

From a valuable paper on the “ Points by 
which Live Stock are judged,” contained in 
the Edinburgh Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
culture, furnished by James Dickson, an emi- 
nent cattle dealer, we make the following 
extracts :— 


“ When we survey the frame of a short-horn 
Vor. I.—B. 


Vol, 1. Philadeiphia, August 1, 1836. 






lox, we have a straight level back from be- 


hind the horns to the top of the tail, full but- 
tocks, and a projecting brisket; we have, in 
short, the rectangular form, as represented in 
a side view by Fig. 1; we have, also the 
level loin across the hook bones, and the lev- 
el top of the shoulder across the ox, and per- 
pendicular lines down the hind and fore legs 
on both sides, these constituting the epere 
form, when the ox is viewed before and be 


18 


hind, as represented in Fig’s 2 and 3; and 
we have straight parallel lines from the sides 
of the shoulders along the utmost points of 
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'sitely symmetrical form of the body in ever, 
position, bedecked with a skin of the riches, 
hues of red and the richest white, approach. 


the ribs to the sides of the hind quarters ; and} ing to cream, on both colours, so arranged o, 


we have these lines connected at their ends 
by others of shorter and equal length, across 
the end of the rump and the top of the shoul- 
der, thus constituting the rectangular form of 
the ox when viewed from above down upon 
the back, as represented by Fig. 4. We have 
in this manner, the form of the short-horn ox 
and heifer in perfect accordance with the dia- 
grams of the rule. 

Further, I should be inclined to assert, al- 
though I have not directed my attention to 
the fact sufficiently to be able to prove the 
assertion from examples, that the cross of a 
full fed symmetrical short-horn ox, included 
within the rectangle, is in length double its 
depth, and its depth equal to its breadth. 
Hence, Fig’s. 2 and 3 are squares, and Fig’s. 


1 and 4 each two similar squares, placed in|! 


juxtaposition. The short-horn bull deviates 
from the rule in a rising of the neck, a de- 












commixed as to form abeautiful fleck on del). 
‘cate roan, and possessed of the me!lowes, 
touch—supported on small clean limbs, 
‘showing, like those of the race-horse aad th 
grey-hound, the union of strength with fine. 
‘ness; and ornamented with a small lengthy 


tapering head, neatly set ona broad firm dee; 


neck, and furnished with a small muzz\. | 


wide nostrils, prominent * mildly beaming” 
eyes, thin large veiny ears, set near the crow, 


of the head, and protected in front with semj. | 


circularly bent, white or brownish colored 
short, (hence the name,) smooth, pointed 
horns ;—all these several parts combine 
form a symmetrical harmony, which has ney. 
er been surpassed in beauty and sweetness by 
any other species of the domesticated ox. — 
Enthusiastic as this language may be co. 
‘sidered when applied to the exteral beauty 


of cattle, it is not more so than the beauty of | 


pendence under the brisket, and a fullness of ‘cattle is entitled to; for when it is considered | 
‘that symmetry of form generally accompanies [ 


the neck vein; the cow only alittle from the 
ox or heifer, in a thinness in the buttocks; and 
besides this, when aged, in an enlargement 
of the belly, and mostly, though not always, 
in a hollowness in the loins. The form, 
therefore, of the short-horn breed is perfect 
according to the rule. 

In its points that for quantity and well laid 
on beef, the short-horn ox is quite full in every 
valuable part, such as along the back, inclu- 
ding the fore ribs, the sirloins and rumps, in 
the runners, flanks, buttocks, and twist, and 
in the neck and brisket as inferior parts. In 
regard to quality of beef, the fat bears a due 
and even preponderating proportion to the 
lean, the fibres of which are fine and well 
mixed, and even marbled with fat, and abund- 
ently juicy. The fine, thin, clean bone of the 


'mellowness of touch in the skin, and that both 
constitute the true iudex to a disposition to 
fatten, the most useful property of all, beauty 
of external appearance is too valuable a crite- 
rion to be overlooked. Fortunately, indeed, 
beauty cannot be overlooked in cattle: for 
—— were it useless, it is so irresistibly en- 


‘gaging, that the judgment of a stoic would 


be biassed in its favor. To my taste, nothing 
can be so attractive a spectacle of the kind as 
a show of fine bred short-horns in high con 
dition.” 


ng 

No nation deserves as much praise as tle 
English for its endeavors to improve the 
breeds of all our domestic animals, and the 
great success which has resulted from their 


legs and head, with the soft mellow touch of| exertion, is truly a noble, and mzy almost be 


the skin, and the benign aspect of the eye, in- 
dicate in a remarkable degree, the disposition 
to fatten; while the uniform colors of the 
skin, red or white, or both, commixed in va- 
rious degrees—bare, cream-colored skin on 
the nose and around the eyes, and fine taper- 
ing white or light-colored horns—mark dis- 
tinctly the purity of the blood. The points 
of blood and quality, and quantity of beef, 
apply equally to the bull, the cow, and the 
heifer, as to the ox. 
properties of ae and form, we shal] find 
that the short- 
satisfactory manner, the application of the 
eral rule which has been explained. On 





assigned as their exclusive reward. With 
them the dog, the horse, the sheep and the 
ox, have attained asingular degree of perfec- 
‘tion. All our fine breeds of the latter ani- 
mal have been derived from that country.— 
We will subjoin a short description of the 
various improved English breeds. 


1. The long horned or Lancaster breed.— 


| This breed has long horns, thick hide, shor! 


vee hoofs, large and much depth of the fore quar- 
Combining all these iter. Not remarkable for quantity of milk, but 


’ its milk yields a great deal of cream. Vari- 
orn breed illustrates, ing very ‘ously colored, but generally has a while 
streak along the spine. 


The improved La- 


account of its valuable properties, this breed jester is a variety of this breed. 


demands further illustration. 


2d. The short horned. These include the 


The external appearance of the short-horn|| Holderness, Teeswater, Yorkshire, Durhan, 
breed is irresistibly attractive. The exqui-|\and Northumberland breeds. They are con 
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sidered the most improved peat peeing 
the greatest quantity of milk, and arriving 
at the greatest weight, and are generally 
preferred over all others for the dairy and| 
the shambles. Some individuals have been 
fed to twenty-one hundred the four quarters. 


3d. The middle horned. ‘These include 
the Deron, Hereford and Sussex breeds. They 
do not produce a8 much milk as the former, 
but generally fatten well, younger. The flesh | 
on the Devon is the most esteemed, but it is! 
not so large a race as either of the others.— 
They are all active and hardy animals, and 
fine for the yoke. 

4th. The Polled breeds. The most valua- 
ble of these is the Galloway. It is not large, 
weighing, enerally, about five hundred when 
not regularly fattened, of a fine form, and is 
said to retain its flesh and not to lose weight, 
by driving to market. The Suffolk Duns, are 
a variety of this race. | 

5th. The Highland breeds. These are va- 
ricusly colored, and generally badly formed, | 
but they are said to yield milk abundantly, | 
and to fatten rapidly. 

6th. The Welch breeds. Of these there 
are two distinguished; one considered a cross | 
from the long-horned, and esteemed next to| 
the Devon for the draught; the other is low-| 
er in stature, black in color and well made, | 
aud fine for the dairy. 

7th. The Alderney or Guernsy, is a small 
breed, with crumpled horns, and frequently | 
badly formed. In this last peculiarity they | 
have been lately much improved. Thin! 
colors generally yellow or light red. The! 
genuine Alderney is described as having the| 
color within the ears yellow, also the root) 
of the tail and the tuft at the end of the tail. 
Are good milkers and make fine beef. 

Although the French have not bestowed 
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already acclimated and showing propensities 
to improve, is always a successful course, 
and is the basis of the improvements in Eny- 
land. Foreign crosses from improved stocks 
are doubtless advantageous, but these should 
be introduced with caution into climates dif- 
fering essentially from that from which the 
improved stock is derived, and great care 
should be observed that the stock introduced 
is not of a tender family, requiring much at- 
tention and stall-feeding, so opposed to the 

abits of our country, and so much beyond 
our general means, and also from the prices 
of labor and food, rather an unprofitable 
course. 


) The fine breeds of the South branch and 


upper parts of the Potomac, also appear to be 
improved Devons. They have, however, 
generally, well developed horns, as have also 
the greater part of the cattle of the west 
ern country, but those with small horns are 
considered a better race and more easily fat- 
tened. 

The polled races are also frequently met 
with in our country. 

The hunched races differ from the straight 
backs, not merely in the hunch, butin their 
voice, and they possess also greater liveli- 
ness and activity. ‘These last properties 
might adapt them admirably for the draught, 
where quick and active motion is so desirable. 
They are common in Asia and Africa, have 
generally crumpled horns, and much white in 
their coloring. Many suppose these to have 
originated from a species different from the 
straight-backs. 

There are animals indigenous to N. Amer- 
ica, which have a strong resemblance to those 
about which we have Soon treating. One of 
these is classed as of a different genus from 
the Bos, and is called of the genus Oribos, It 





the same attention upon the improvement of) stands as the only species of this genus. We 
these animals as the English,they have, how-| allude to the Musk Ox, (O. Moschatus) of 
ever, several fine breeds. All of these have! the northern regions.—See fig. 5. 
been classed into two divisions: the first)) It is described as in “ size equal to the 
called ** Bafus de haute crue, or those of a ‘Guernsy cow, with brownish black hair, oc- 
middle or small stature ; have a fierce look, ‘easiona ly marked with white spots, and it 
thick hide, large dewlap, black or greenish| grows toa very great length. Its legs are 
horns, and live in the mountainons depart-| generally white.” It is a very fierce animal, 
ments."” ‘The second are called “+ Bafus de) particularly in the rutting season, when the 
nature, Stature large or middle sized, head} bulls frequently fight until one is killed.— 
and body small, horns white, hide thin, hair) They live in smal! herds, seldom exveedin 
soft, and of a mild aspect. Belonging to the) forty. They emit a strong mnsky smell, 
low and level lands, and constitute the Cho-|| but their flesh is considered good, particularly 
lets, Nantz, Anjou, Marcais, Breton, Mans,|| that of the calves and heifers. Three hun- 
Dutch, Cotentin, and Bomtois breeds.” ‘dred to three hundred and fifty pounds of beef 
We are disposed to consider the hardy and ||is the general yield of a carcass. No endea- 
active cattle of New aes as belonging) vors have yet beer made to domesticate these 
to the middle horned, and probably the Dev-||animals, and our knowledge of them is rath- 
on breed. If so, they have much improved| er limited, derived principally from the hun- 
in that climate, as they frequently develope, ters of Hudson’s Bay and the few travelers 
great size. Attention to breeding from those|, who have penetrated into that 
of the best characters and forms of animals, | The other animal to which we alluded, 
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Musk Ox—O. Moschatus. 


are 
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American Brson—Feos Americanus. 
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but which is, however, of the genus Bos, is|\grinding between the teeth, is first received 


the American Bison ( Bos mericanus, ) 


—See fig. 6. 


It has small black horns, very distant,|\culiar formations. 


turned sideways and upwards, height at the 
shoulder about five feet, at the croup four, and 
length from nose to tail eight. But these 
dimensions no dou’ vary considerably, from 
the weights which h..ve been reported of some 
individuals. ‘Ihe disposition of its hair and 
its general aspect are well known in our 
country, from frequent exhibitions of the ani- 
mal, and the many excellent prints of it 
which exist. Its structure forward, is ex- 
tremely robust and heavy, but light and weak 
hehind. The body is long, having fifteen 
pair of ribs, and but four ceccygian verte- 
bre. They are active and irritable, but not 
vicious, except in the rutting season, and 
might, { have no doubt. be easily tamed ;— 
many have been, particularly at our frontier 
posts, and endeavors have been used to pro- 
duce a cross between the buffalo bull and the 
domestic cow, but with fatal effects to the 
latter, as she has been found unable to relieve 
herself from the calf. 

Greater success would without doubt"follow 
the experiment ofa cross between the domes- 
tic bull and the buffalo cow, as the probable 
change of conformation of the issue would fa- 
cilitate the delivery from a mcther, formed 
to relieve herselffrom a fullhunch. But the 
success is hardly desirable, as the issue would 
in all probability be unprolific. The parents 
are evidently, and with great propriety so 
considered by naturalists, of different species. 
At least the known differences in osteology 
justifies such a conclusion, until the unequive- 
cal experiment shall prove to the contrary. 
The period of gestation is said to be different 
from that of the domestic ox. 


All these are ruminating animals, or ani- 
mals which chew the cud. While.mention- 
ing the cud, it may not be amiss to notice a 
common error in relation to this animal, and 
which I have found to prevail in the minds o 
many intelligent farmers of our country. 

When indisposed, it is frequently said that 
they have lost their cud, as they are not at 
such times observed to chew it, and a cud or 
ball of grass or hay is made up and placed in 
the mouth asa remedy. Now this isan error. 

No diseese of the kind can exist, nor any 
such remedy be efficacious. The chewing 
of the cud is merely the masticating of the 
dry food previously swallowed and deposited 
in the paunch. All ruminating animals 
have four stomachs, so disposed that the food 
can pass from the gullet into either of them. 
The first is the largest, and is called the 
paunch. In this the food, after a slight 






lis||as in a storehouse for future use, and is there 
common and well known name is the buffalo.|/subject to but little change. 


| ‘The second is 
called the honeycomb, or bonnet, from its pe- 
The drink of the animal, 
which does not enter into the first, passes di- 
rectly into this second stomach, into which 
also passes, gradually, the food from the 
paunch, where it probably undergoes more 
completely a formation into balls or ends, and 
where it also becomes moistened from the 
drink of the animal. From this second 
stomach, the food, properly prepared,is eject- 
ed upwards into the mouth, there to undergo 
its second and more perfect mastication, after 
which it passes down the gullet again into 
the third stomach. 

The third stomach is called the manyplies 
or (rype. Into this the food is received after 
its last mastication. Here it first completely 
changes its character, and emits an ofiensive 
smell, and from this it passes directly into the 
fourth stomach, called also the rennet. The 
fourth is considered as the digesting stomach, 
into which the gastric juice is emptied to mix 
with the previously prepared food. 

While the young are confined to their mo- 
ther’s milk, the Jast is the principal and the 
largest of these stomachs, and nature has sin- 
guiarly provided for this state of existence, 
by bringing in closer to the gullet, and purti- 
cularly obstructing the communication with 
the paunch, which attains its great size only 
by degrees, and as the animal uses dry food. 

From these facts it will be readile seen, 
that the disease of loss of the cud, and its 
remedy, are altogether imaginary. When 
the animal does not ruminate, it probably is 
indisposed in its digestive organs, but the cur- 
ative means should be different from that which 
is generally pursued. 

If any one will attentively observe the do- 
mestic cow when in the act of ruminating, 
the process of throwing the food, up into the 
mouth, masticating it, and swallowing it 
again. will be easily perceived; and in addi- 
tion to the authority of books I once witness- 
ed a very clear demonstration of the number, 
uses, and mode of action of the stomachs, in 
a subject, by that distinguished naturalist, as 
well as eminent physician, Dr. R. Harlan, of 
Philadelphia, in his course of lectures on 
comparative anatomy. 


Spade Hiusbandry. 


THERE appears to be a strong feeling among 
intelligent Agriculturists in favor of substitu- 
ting the spade for the ploug®. in tilling the 
earth. The example of the Flemish, whose 
country is entirely cultivated by the spade, 
and which has acquired the appellation of 
“the Garden of Europe,” seems to have late- 
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ly attracted considerable notice, and to have 
led to experiments in England, which have 
been attended with the most satisfactory re- 
sults. Sir Jonn Sixciam, tormerly president 
of the Board of Agriculture, attracted by the 
high encomiums which he had heard on the 
Fiemish system, visited the country, and after 
residing there for some time, so deeply was 
he impressed with the novel and extraordi- 
nary scenes he had witnessed, that he ad 
dressed a letter tothe editor of the Brussels 
Observer, in which, among other expressions 
of high satisfaction, he remarked: “I shal) 
never forget what i have sewn in this country; 
a picture of the most ravishing description to 
a lover of agriculture; a soil become rich 
through the effect of cultivation, and conse- 
quently by the skill of an industrious people, 
who receive the due reward of their admira- 
ble exertions, in the product which they ob- 
tain.” 

About fifty years previous to the period of 
Sir John Sinclair’s visit, Flanders was almost 
a moving sand. With aclimate not more 


favourable than that of England, land hassince}| 


quadrupled its value; fallowshave been en- 
urely banished; the produce, in nine years, is 
generally fifteen harvests; of which wheat 


yields on an average, four quarters per acre;|' 
barley, seven quarters and a half, and oats 


eleven and a fourth quarters; and the borders 
of the fields are planted with trees, in such 


numbers, that by their sale the proprietors 
acquire, every forty years a sum of money 


equal to the value of the soil. The-cause o 
this wonderful improvement and fertility is 


chiefly attributed, by VANDERSTRATEN, author|| 


of a treatise on Flemish husbandry, to the 
care taken to “extirpate noxious plants and 


roots every six or every three years, by dig-| 


ging all the land on their respective farms. 
y this operation they revert to the surface a 
stratum of fresh soil, which, for three, or for 
six years, has been absorbing the salts of ma- 


nure as they filtered to the bottom of the 
roots.” 


Mr. Witu1aM Fania, of Gateshead, New- 
castle-upon-T'yne, gives a detail of experi- 
ments he had made. during four successive 
years, in the cultivation of wheat by thespade, 
which places this mode of tillage in a very 
favourable light. He has for many years 
adopted this method in a Nursery ground of 
100 acres, by which he accumulated a large 
f.rtune; when his attention was directed to 
the spade culture of wheat, on learning that 
an experiment had been tried at Fottingham, 
“the produce of which was beyond all ex- 
ample.” From his statement of the expense 
of diggi 
on 


e@ price of the seed, it appears that 
the cu 


tivation by the spade cost five shillings 


and sowing one acre, broadcast, in-' 
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sterling more than by the plough.—But tix 
comparative advantage of produce was » 
great as to leave no doubt of the vast super. 
ority of the former method. Averaging the 
crops of two years, raised by spade cuitiya. 
tion, they gave for each year 68 1-2 bushe|s 
of wheat per acre. The average produce of | 
his neighbourhood, raised by the plough, was 
24 bushels; “but instead of making that , 
criterion (says Mr. Falla) by which to make 
the comparison, I have to state that in the 
autumn of 1819, a good deal of pains was ta. | 
ken to ascertain the quantity of wheat upon | 

a field immediately adjoining my land, and 
which was what is considered a remarkably 
fine crop,by which it appeared to be 38 bushels 
peracre. This was on Jand, although ad. 
joining, yet of a naturally better quality than 


mine, and quite as high manured, worked in | | 


in the usual manner of this country, with a 
two horse plough, and sown broadcast.” Sta- 
ting the wheat at 8s. a bushel, the following 
was the results 


per acre, 


By the spade, 68 1-2 bushels 
“ - £27 8 0 


at Ss. 

By the plough, 38 bushels per 
acre, at Ss. “ “ 1540 
| The difference is £1240 te 
Being an advantage gained by the extra ex- 
pense of 5s. . 


| Practical cultivators of the soil know, that 


the most favourable circumstances for promo- 
ting the growth of vegetation isa due supply 
of moisture, and that when this is provided for, 
a general crop seldom or ever fails. Water 
entersso largely into the food of all plants, 
that if its gradual supply can be secured, 
the farmer and horticulturist feel assured 
of a fair return for their labour. 
mode of cultivation, therefore, can best effect 
the object of drawing off from the seed or 
plant, an excess of water, and retaining this 
surface as a reservoir, from which a gradual 
supply of moisture may be obtained as re- 
quired, must possess decided advantages. !t 
is also known to all practical agriculturists, 
that to obtain the best crops, the soil ought to 
‘be well broken and separated ; and that the 
nearer it is brought to a garden mould, the 
more perfect the cultivation. These facts 
no cne will dispute; nor will any deny that 
the spade is calculated to prepare a better re- 
cipient than the plough for an excess of water 
in rainy seasons, and to return it to the seed 
or plant afterwards, in a manner more favour- 
able to vegetation. .The spade, whenevet 
there is sufficient soil, opens it toa depth that 
allows the water to pass freely below the 
bed of the seed or plant, and to remain there 
until a long continuance of heat draws it forth 





Whatever | | 
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again to replenish the crop in the ground, 


when it most requires to be gradually sup- 
plied with moisture; and the greater the depth’ 
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In most places cows are milked twice 
in twenty-four hours, throughout the year. 
Where quantity of milk or cheese is an ob- 


to which the soil is open, the greater will |ject, three times milking must be preferable 


be the advantages of this important opera- 
tion. | 
‘The action of the plough upon the soil is| 
the reverse of thatof the spade, in these im-| 
portant particulars;—Instead of loosening the: 
subsoil, it hardens it, the heavy smooth sur-. 
face of the plough, and the frequent tramp-, 
ling of the horses’ feet, tend to form a sub- 
stance on the subsoil, well calculated to pre- 
vent the water from penetrating below it; 
and in many soils, after a few years plough-| 
ing, it is there retained to drown the seed or 


but as twelve hours are necessary for the 


||due preparation of the milk in the cow, it 


must be inferior in quality if drawn more 
than twice a day. Whatever be the times of 
milking, the milk should be drawn off clear; 
otherwise, what is left will be reabsorbed 
into the system, and no more be generated 
than is requisite to supply the quantity ac- 
tually drawn. The milker, whether a man 
or a woman, ought to be mild in manners, 
and good tempered. If the operation is per- 
formed harshly, it becomes painful to the 


plant, in rainy seasons, and to be speedily |cow, who, in this case often brings into ac- 


evaporated when it would be the most de-| 
sirable to retain it. ‘The crop is injured, | 
and often destroyed, in dry weather, for the 
want of that moisture which, under a differ- 
ent system, might have been retained in the 
subsoil. 3 | 

In the United States, where the compara-| 
tive low price of land, occasioned by its! 
abundance, renders cultivation somewhat dif- 
ferent from what it is in countries where 
land is limited and dear, it may be thought. 
that the spade system would not be profitable. | 
But when we consider the trouble attending! 
the management of a large farm, and calculate 
the original cost, and the expense of support- 
ing the number of cattle necessary for tillage, 
and removing the fruits of the earth to the 
barn; together with the capital sunk in im- 


see cause tothink otherwise. 
it seems deserving of a trial. 


Whe Dairy---No lL. | | 
Tue properties of a good milk house are, | 


that it be cool in summer, and moderately 
warm in winter, so as to preserve a temper- 
ature of about 45° throughout the whole 
year; and that it be dry, so as to admit of it 
being kept clean and sweet at all times. A 
butter dairy should consist of three apart- 
ments—a milk honse, a churning house with 


a proper boiler, and other conveniences for| 









piements of husbandry, we shall, probably, | 


At all events, | 


tion her faculty of retaining her milk at plea- 
sure ; butif gently performed, it seems rather 
to give pleasure. When cows are ticklish, 
they should be treated with the most sooth- 
ing gentleness, and never with harshness or 
severity; and when the udder is hard and 
aval it shonld be tenderly fomented with 
ukewarm water, and stroked gently; by 
which simple expedient the cow will be 
brought into good temper, and will yield her 
milk without hesitation. Whenever the teats 
of cows become scratched, or wounded, so 
as to produce foul orcorrupted milk, it ought, 
on no account, to be mixed with the sweet 
milk, nor carried into the milk house, lest it 
should taint the atmosphere, and thus prove 
injurious to the rest of the milk. 


Cows should be milked as near the dairy 
as possible, in order to prevent the necessity 
of carrying and cooling the milk before it is 
put into the creaming dishes. Every cow’s 
milk should be kept separate till the peculiar 
properties ofeach 1s so well known as toadmit 
of their being well classed, when those that 
are most nearly allied, may be mixed toge- 
ther. The very best quality of butter can 
only be economically made in those dairies 
where cheese is also made; because in them 
the best part of each cow’s milk (the last 
drawn off ) can be set apart for throwing up 
cream, the best part of this cream (the first 


scalding and washing the implements, which | separated) can be taken in order to make into 
should be dried out doors when the the wea-|| butter, and the remainder, or all the rest of 
ther will permit. The cheese dairy should | the milk and cream of the dairy, can be turn- 
likewise consist of three apartments—a milk ||ed into cheese. The spontaneous separation 
house, a scalding aud pressing house, and a||of cream, and the production of butter, are 
saltinghouse. ‘To these should be added a! never affected but in consequence of the pro- 
cheese room, or loft. A dairy for a small||duction of acid in the milk. Hence it is, 
family may be formed in a thick walled, dry||that where the whole milk is eet apart for 
cellar, having windows on the north and east||the separation of cream, and the whole of 
sides, which are preferable for ventilation. ||the cream is separated, the milk must neces- 
In winter these windows should have double|| sarily have turned sour before itis made into 
sashes, and in summer, a fixed frame of||cheese; and no very excellent cheese can be 
close wire netting, or hair cloth, to exclude|| made from milk which has once attained that 
flies and other insects. ‘state. 
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Depredators— Insects. 


Considered as individuals, the class of de- 
predators to be found in the insect tribes, 
would be hardly worthy of notice; yet 
their numbers and activity render them 
formidable enemies to the farmer; and there 
can be no doubt, but that altogether the in- 
significant creatures cause him more loss 
thin is occasioned by both beasts and 
birds. They seem to be sensible that they 
run their course with an eagerness and activ- 
ity, that, with some, is truly astonishing.— 
But a single step removed from the lower 
orders of creation, if they are not capable of 
indefinite production by the simple division of 
their bodies, as is the case with the polypi 
and others of that class, there are some of 
them, such as the aphis, which are capable, 
by a single connexion with the male, of pro- 
ducing young for as many as eight or ten suc- 
cessive times, thus affording a rate of in- 
crease otherwise without a parallel. Almost 
every species of plant has its corresponding 
epecies of insect, which are thus furnished 
with an appropriate and grateful food. Owing 
to soine Causes at present not fully understood 
by us, insects are subject to great variations 


of nuinber in their appearance. For instance, |’ 


in so:;ne seasons, and perhaps for several suc- 
cessive ones,the gras3-hopper may be found in 
ceuntiess numbers in some sections of the 
country, in other years not one will be found. 
The locust, too, furnishes another familiar ex- 
ample to the same effect. 


Of the class of insect depredators on the 
labors of the farmer, the Hessian Fly, called 
by Dr. Mitchell Tipuda vaginalis tritici, is 
one of the .most formidable, as it rarely in- 
termits its attacks on wheat, but annually 
destroys more or less of the wheat that is 
sown. It has generally been imagined that 
this insect was introduced from Germany or 
England, by the Hessian troops sent over to 
this country during the revolutionary war: 
and this is not impossible, as the chrysalis of 
the insect is sometimes deposited in higher 
joints of the stalks of grain, and hence could 
have been imported from abroad ; yet it is 
stated by Dr. Ackerly that no such insect is 
known to infest grain in Great Britain ; and 
one only on the continent of Europe, which 
feeds upon wheat in the ear. 


Be its origin as it may, the insect first be- 

n to attract notice by its ravages on the 
east end of Long Island in 1786, and the 
crops of wheat were almost entirely destroy- 
ed in that, and in the two successive years. It 
has since spread generally over the country, 
through its favorite region scems to be the 
country between the secondary hills and the 
sea coast, including Long Island, most of New 
Jersey, and part of Pennsylvania, Maryland 
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‘Sowing late—sowing the bearded wheat, or 
‘any wheat producing a thick hard stem — 
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and Virginia, where the soils are in gener) 
inclining to sand. Dr. Ackerly enumerates 
the following as the most likely means 
to arrest the ravages of the Tipula vaginalis, 


manuring high—making use of a heavy ro}. 
ler after the chrysalis is formed in the autumn, 
or in the spring before it is hatched—plough. 
ing up thestubble, and thus burying the chry. 
‘salis in the earth; and lastly, burying the 
stubble, an operation which, where it can be 
performed, and is thoroughly done, must de- 
stroy the chrysalis most effectually. 

Another new and serious enemy of wheat 
has lately made its appearance, and promises 
to exceed in destructiveness a}] that have 
preceded it. This insect isthe wheat worm, 
Vibrio tritici, and is yearly extending its 
sphere of injury. Like the pea-bug, or clo- 
ver seed worm, the grain worm makes its 
|lodgment in a kernel of wheat, the inside of 
which it devouvs. The insect which pro- 
duces it, and the manner of its introduction 
into the kernel, does not yet appear to be 
fully understood. Mr. Bauer, the celebrated 
|investigator and discoverer of the manner in 
‘which smut is propagated, has turned his at- 


‘tention to the grain worm, and he maintains 
that a multitude of eggs, or rather organized 
insects, are deposited in the infected kernel ; 
that these by the process of inoculation, are 
taken into the circulatien of other growing 
kernels, and are thus taken to the ear, where 
they establish themselves in the tender germs 
and increasing in size convert the wheat ker- 
nel into a tenement for themselves.—That 
Mr. Bauer’s theory may be true of some 
kinds of the Vibrio, is very possible; but we 
have some doubt whether his description re- 
fers to the insect which injures wheat in this 
country ; and‘ we incline to the opinion that 
the egg is deposited in the kernel soon after 
the ear is outof the sheath and biossom, by 
a fly which propagates its race in this me- 
thod. The well known puncture of the young 
pea, clover seed, plum, and cherry, in a simi- 
lar manner; the deposition of an egg, and 
‘the consequent production of an insect, would 
seem to justify the belief that the wheat worm 
is produced in the same way. The wheat 
|worm has hitherto confined its ravages prin- 
cipally to the valley of the Hudson river, and 
New England. It is occasionally found in 
\Western New Yorl:, but no serious in- 
jury has as yet resulted from it. The first 
we ever saw was in the county of Onondago, 
twelve years since, when a miller placed in 
our hands a quantity of infected kernels, per- 
forated by the worm precisely as is the clo- 
ver seed and the pea. No effectual remedy has 
as yet been discovered to prevent its ravages 
‘or spread. Lime promises the most, whether 
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according to Mr. Bauer, the insect is already| the curculio, while other fruit trees, not so 
existing inthe kernél, or whether the egg is| situated, have had their fruit mostly destroy- 
niaced there by the fly. In the first case, soak-| ed. The inference drawn from these facts 
ing in lye and rolling in lime, might be beneti-| has been, that in such situations the worin 
cial; in the last, sowing the lime upon the} was unable to penetrate the earth, and was 
young plants while the young ears were protru-| of course destroyed by birds or fowls; and 
ding from their sheath,and whilecovered with} also that the fly was not a great traveler, 
dew, might prevent the attack of the fly. but selected for the scene of its operations 
The Curculio insect which injures fruit so} such trees as were nearest the spot whence it 
extensively,is one which should not be suflered!| emerged from the earth. 
to carry on his depredations unmolested, or|; ‘The ApAts, or plant louse, is another tribe 
without eflorts for his destruction. The cur-| of insects which commit serious depredations 
culio is a small fly or rather bug, which may|}/on the farmer and orchardist. Nearly every 
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in the spring of the year, immediately after 
plums and cherries have set, be easily caught 
and examined, or killed, by placing sheets 
under the trees, and then giving the bodies 


plant has its peculiar species attached to it, 
which feed on its juices and thus destroy it, 


or materially retard its growth and perfection. 
‘The manner in which they preserve the race 


of the trees, or the principal branches, a 
© sudden and a vioient jar. The curculio. will 
® drop down as if dead ; but if left unmolested for 
® afew minutes will crawlor fly away to renew 
its attacks. The presence of this insect on the 
trees--and it infests peaches,apricots,and some- 
times apples, as well as cherries and plums— 
may be readily known by examinaning the 
young fruit. ‘The curculio is provided with 
a pair of cutting forceps like instruments at 


through the winter does not appear to be well 
understood. Last year | had a few ruta bagas 
‘set out for seed, and they became so infested 
‘with the plant louse that the seed was worth 
little or nothing, and when the garden was 
cleared, the dead turnep root and branch were 
removed together. ‘This spring the garden 
was ploughed as usual, and planted. Hap- 
pening to be on the spot of ground on the §th 
of June, ] observed a multitude of the young 
the extremity of its body; with this it makes|/aphides, both male and female, apparently 
an incision in the fruit, of a semicircular||just awakened into existence, and extremely 
form, lifts up the small lip thus made, and|/active. In what form they had passed the 
thrusts its egg into theopening. This soon | winter in the carth, as | think in this case 
hatches into a little white worm which pene-| they must, I cannot conjecture. All the va- 
trates deeper into the fruit, making it gummy |/rieties of the aphis may be destroyed by suit- 
and unsound when it does not wholly destroy |/able applications, such as strong soap suds, a 
it. The little white worm changestoa large|}wash made by an infusion of tobacco, or 
grub, and when the fruit falls, makes its way||when on the body of trees, by washing in lye, 
into the earth, where it spends the winter,|/or by white-wash. This last is probably the 
undergoes its transformation in the spring, best application for the Aphis lanata, or cot- 
and in itsnew shape of fly, is ready to punc-||tony aphis, which is spreading in this country, 
tnre the yourg fruit, to perpetuate its race.|/and bids fair to be a formidable scourge. 

To destroy the curculio, any method which|| ‘The common striped yellow, or cucumber 
will prevent the parent insect from depositing || bug, is a vexatious little depredator, and un- 
itsegg in the fruit, or after it is deposited|| less attended to in season, is most destructive 
prevent the grub from reaching its hiding||to young pumpkins, melons squashes or cu- 
place in the earth, will be effectual. ‘l'o||cumbers. By personal examination and at- 
do the first, suddenly jaring the tree with con-||tention to these plants once or twice a day 
siderable force, collecting the insects as||for a short time, and by killing the bug, they 
they fall, and repeating the operation several||may generally be preserved ; but a better way 
times during the few days they are active,||is to cover the plants with boxes. A box 
will be the most successful method. To|;made ten inches by twelve, five inches 
accomplish the last, or prevent the worm||high, the top grooved so as to admit a 
from hiding in the earth, having the fruit}/pane of glass of that size, answers the dou- 











garden so that the swine can be occasionally 
turned into it during the time the diseased 
fruit is falling, will be the best method,as they 
will thus be devoured with the defective 
plums or cherries. Where the trees are but 
few in number, and the presence of swine 
would be inadmissable, such fruit may be 
picked up by hand and thus the worm de- 
stroyed. It has been sometimes observed that 
trees standing near hard carriage paths, or 


close gravelled walks, have nearly escaped'| the enclosure of the box.— Genesee Farmer. 


ble purpose of a hot house and preserver 
from Insects. When no longer needed 
in the garden, the glass may. be taken out 
and packed in a proper box, and the boxes 
secured in an out house or garret for another 
year. If the glass is not at hand,a simple 
box made as above to enclose the hill, will 
have a great effect in keeping off the bug, as 
he cannot crawl to the plant, and in flying 
rarely strikes upon the melon or cucumber in 
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Marl.-Its Nature and Effects. 


The following extract from Professor Ro- 
gers’ late Geographical Report, will give our 
agricultural readers some more distinct idea of 
this remarkable, and recently talked of ma- 
nure, which abounds io Moninouth and other 
counties of New Jersey. 
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cents a bushel— being very profitably sprea, 
Sones the soil in the proportion of 25 or eyey 
20 bushels to the acre. The fact that » 
smal] sa amount of this marl is found effica. 
cious to the soil, which, after two or three 
dressings, is permanently improved, and to q 
‘high pitch, by it, furnishes me one considers. 


Marl, or green mineral, loses nothing of||Uon for supposing that too generally the mar| 


its potency by a long exposure, even of years, 
to water and the atinosphere; in other words, 
it is not dissolved, or decomposed, or changed 
by the ordinary atmospheric agents which re- 
act so powerfully upon many other minerals, 
and consequently we are toregard it is nearly 
tact, with it to effect it decomposition, by the 
vital power of their organs, and imbibe a por- 
tion of some of its constituents. 

“Mr. Wooley manured a piece of land in 
the proportion of two hundred loads of good 
stable manure tothe acre, applying upon an 
adjacent tract of the same soil, his marl in 
the ratio of about twenty loads per acre. 
The crops which were clover and timothy, 
were much the heaviest upon the section 
which had received the marl; and there was 
thisadditional fact greatly in favor of the fossil 
manure, over the putrescent one, that the soil 
enriched by it, was entirely free of weeds, 
while the stable manure rendered its own 


crop very foul. | 


“This being an experiment, an extrava- 
gantly large dressing of manure was em- 
ployed, but not exceeding the usual average 


surpassed what was necessary for it. 


“ Experience has already shown that land| 


once amply marled, retains its fertility with 
little diminution, for at least ten or twelve 


years,if care be had not to crop it too severely ; y 


while, with all practical precautions, the sta- 
ble manure must be renewed at least three 
times in that interval, to maintain im the soil 
a corresponding degree of vigor. 

“The high and deservedly high name, 
which the Squancum Mar! now boasts, was 
an inducement to me to subject it to chemical 
examination with special care and rigor. In 
external aspect, it differs in no respect from 
many other marla of the State, and chemi- 
cally studied, [do not find it to depart very 
materially from several others in the propor- 
tion of its constituents, though it does most 
certainly possess an amount of potash in its 
composition not a little astonishing.—Others, 
however, seem to have nearly as much. 

“At the pits, which are very extensive, 
the mar! is sold at the rate of 374 cents the 
load. 

* * * * * * * 

“It is transported by wagons to a distance, 
in some directions, of 20 miles, and retailed ; 
when hauled that far, at the rate of 10 or 12 


application, more than twenty loads of marl) 


i 





is spread with a prodigality surpassing all the 
‘necessities of the land. 

“A specimen of the marl from Thorp’s 
lowest layer yielded me, after reiterated 
trials, uniformly about the following, for its 
composition : 





eS ee - « 43,40 
Protoxide of iron “dee 
Alumina y ne 
Lime 10,40 
Potash : . ware 
wee .”. 4,40 

99,68 in 100 

grains, 


In connexion with the foregoing extracts 
we add a few factsand experiments collected 
from the gentlemen whose names are used :— 

Messrs. Tunis, and John B. Forman say, 


‘that they have used Squancum Marl at the 
‘rate of 100 bushels to the acre, on very poor, 
worn out, cold clay land, the product of the 


first year was 30 bushels of buckwheat to the 
acre—and the second year (it being sowed 
the year before with clover and herd) it cut a 
ton or more of good hay per acre, after which 
about 100 bushels of mar] per acre were 
scattered over the seed, and it now yields two 
tous of-good hay to the acre. 

They have also resuscitated mowing 
ground after it had become too poor to pro- 
‘duce a crop, by spreading 100 bushels of 
\mar] per acre over the sod, and the effect was 
to mellow the soil, and produce two tons of 
jhay to the acre; the lay produced was of a 
superior quality, and free from weeds. One 
hundred bushels of marl to the acre of land, 
so poor as to have been considered useless, 
will raise acrop of from 12 to 20 bushels of 
rye peracre, and leave a fine sod of white 
clover. From three pints to two quarts of 
‘marl per hill of potatoes (the hills three feet 
apart on poor ground) has produced from 200 
to 250 bushels per acre. 

They have found the marl a superior ms- 
nure for turneps and garden truck in general. 
The effect of marling lands planted with 
apple trees, has an astonishing effect in im- 
proving the trees and fruit. They have known 
marl to be spread ona bog meadow, and to 
cause double the quantity of superior hay to 
be produced. A neighbor of theirs, a few 
years since, sowed out of a basket, about 60 


|| bushels of marl, on three or four acres of very 
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poor land, and reaped about 100 bushels of|\of ten years, on our return to that country, 
buckwheat. we were struck with this proud and noble tri- 
Dr. Forman states, that two or three years} umph conspicuous over the whole region. 
ago he broke up a small piece of land, which The real benefactors of mank'ne, as St. 
he for 40 years had considered too poor to} Pierre so beautitully said, are those, who 
plough, an acre; the land, 100 bushels of} cause two blades of wheat to mature where 
marl per acre; the land produced a good crop|/one did before. The fields ought to be the 
of rye and has cut a ton of clover hay per||morning and evening theme of Americans 
acre every year since. He also states that} that love their country. To fertilizeand im- 
Squancum Mar! was first used about 30 years} prove his farm, ought to be the prime tem- 
ago by Derick Chamberlain, under the name} poral object of every owner of the substan- 
of creek mud; it caused the piece of | ndj|tialsoil. All national aggrandizement, power 
thus manured, to produce double the quantity|;and wealth may be traced to agriculture, as 
it had done before, and the effect on the iand|\its ultimate source. Commerce and menu- 





is still visible.—Franklin Mercury. factmres are only subordinate results of this 
main spring. 
' : i . > . , , 
Farming. | We consider agriculture as every way sub- 


‘sidiary not only to abundance, industry, com- 
fort and health, but to good morals, and ulti- 
If one half the zeal, energy and expense||!mately to religion.— We shall always sa 
that blots so many gozettes with low and||2d sing “Speed the plough.” We shall al- 
coarse abuse, setting the community by the|| Ways regard the American farmer, stripped 
ears for the sole gain and the paltry purposes| | ‘© his employment, and tilling his grounds, as 
of a few demagogues and office-keepers, were ‘belonging to the first order of noblemen 
bestowed on the advancement of agriculture| #™ong us. We shall always wish hitn boun- 
—if the people were half as ambitious to tiful harvests, good beer, and moderate use 
improve and beautify their fields, as they are cof cider; and, if he will rear it himself, of 
to settle the nation; and half as angry with the grape, but none of the pernicious gladness 
thistles, thorns, and poor fences, as they are||O! Whiskey; and we shali only invoke upon 
with their political opponents, who probably aes labors the yp of God, and say of him 
wish as well to the country as themselves, we|| P&&ee be within thy walls. 

should have more productive fields, less com-|| 
fee ee citaatediieeene leaf-stocks, sufficient quantity—cut off the 
’ - 


= : leaf and peal the stock of the thin epidermis 
= ae Bees pete A ean _ —cut in quarter inch pieces, and lay them in- 
eans the son ploughs as his father did before) |14 the crust—cover well with sugar, and add 


him, and the great mass of farmers are as nutmeg, orange pealand spice to taste. The 


a gprs res practice. || favor is equal, and many deem it preferable 
Nine inten of them believe, at this moment, to gooseberries. The pie-plant is perennial, 


that book farming is the mere useless, Vis-|| herbaceous and very hardy. A dozen plants 
ionary dreaming of men that know nothing|| 


about practical agriculture. will afford a family a constant supply. 


We would tell them that England is the 
garden of Europe, simply because almost 
every acre of the ground is cultivated scien- 
tifically, and on principles which have been 
brought to the testof the most rigid and ex- 
act experiment—Wee_ would tell them that 
New England, of whose soil and climate they 
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Rhubarb Pies.—Gathet a bundle of the 
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To make Yankee Bread.—Take two mea- 
‘sures of Indian and one of Rye mea), mix 
with milk or water, to the consistency of 
‘stiff hasty pudding, and add yeast—bake in 
‘iron pans or iron kettles four or five hours. 
‘Kat with fresh butter, or other food, and if 
\while warm the better. Yankee bread is ve- 
are accustomed to think, as consigned by ry good or very bad, according to the man- 
providence to sterility and inclemency, is the||ner in which it is made. We commend it 
garden of the United States, only because||to dyspeptics. The Indian meal should be 
the industrious and calculating peopie do not|| either bottled or sifted. 

throw away their efforts in the exertion of 
mere brute strength—but bring mind, plan, 
system and experience to bear upon their na- 
turally hard and thankless soil. 

On every side the passing traveler sees 
verdure, grass and orchards in the small and 
frequent enclosures of imperishable rock, and 
remarks fertility won from the opposition of 
the elements and nature. After an absence 














Spruce Beer.— Take three gallons of water, 
‘of blood warmth, 3 half pints of molasses, a 
table spoon full of essence of spruce, and the 
tke quantity of ginger—imix well together, 
with a gill of yeast; let stand over night, 
‘and bottle in the morning. It will be in good 
| condition to drink in twenty-four houre. It 
‘isa palatable, wholesome beverage. 
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Practical Hints. | 


The following itemsrelating to rural econ-| 
omy are derived from conversations which we} 
have from time to to time entered into with| 
sundry practical farmers. | 


Tar for Sheep.—A gentleman who keeps| 
a large flock of sheep says that during the 
season of grazing he gives his sheep tar, at) 
the rate of a gilla day for every twenty sheep. 
He puts the tar in troughs, sprinkles a little 
fine salt over it, ani the sheep consumes it 
with eagerness. ‘This preserves them from 
worms in the head, promotes their general | 
health, and is thought to be a specific against | 
the rot. 


Botts in Horses.—A traveler informs us 
that the stage drivers on their routes leading 


of New York, in giving water to their horses 
on the road, mix a little wood ashes with 
their drink, which they say, effectually pre- 
serves them against the botts. 


Thistles. —It is said that if thistles are cut 
after they are in full bloom an inch or two}: 
above the ground they will be more easily 
subdued than those cut at the same time with 
the hoe below the surface. In the former) 
case the remaining stub of the thistle gets|| 
full of water, which resting on the crown of) 
the plant injures it so far as to occasion a few, 
feeble shoots only to rise, whilst in the latter) 
strong and luxuriant stems were produced. | 

Cut Worm.—aA friend informs us that he) 
succeeded in destroying cut worms by water-|| 
ing ground infested by them with brine in), 
which hams had been preserved, diluted with} 
a large proportion of water. In his first ap-|| 
plication he destroyed some of his vegetables, || 
as well as the worms in consequence of using || 
the brine without diluting it sufficiently. In|| 
succeeding trials he attained his object, and|| 
destroyed the worm without injuring the ve-|| 
getables.— N. E. Farmer. 


The Fayetteville Observer urges upon its | 





| 
readers the cultivation of an abundance of the | 
tomato, as an article of diet, equally agreea-| 
hle and salutary, medicinal in diseases of the}, 
liver, and likely, in the opinion of some phy-|| 
sicians, to supersede the use of calomei. We|| 
sincerely hope it may—it is a most agroeable | 
succedaneum for that mineral, and may be}, 
taken in any reasonable quantity without the|| 
least danger. | 


jog seh hs outers “Vo Bult ea | 
Curiosities of the Ingenious. | 

IncomBUSTIBLES.—There are many sub-|| 
stances of vegetable origin, of common do-|| 
mestic use, which it would be of the utmost)! 
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importance to render less liable to be set op 
fire, if they could not be rendered incombys. 
tible altogether. If muslins, and other co. 
ton goods be dipped in a weak solution of 
potass, they will be less liable to burn; but 
the objection is, that by the attraction of 
moisture from the atmosphere, they woul; 
be less agreeable. It has also been found, 
that solutions of muriate, sulphate, phos. 
phate, and borate of ammonia, with boray, 
render cloth incombustible. Acidulous phos. 
phate of lime has the same effect. Linen, 


muslin, wood, or paper, dipped in a solution 


of this salt, of the specific gravity of 1.26 to 
1.30, are completely incombustible, and may 
be charred by intense heat, but will not burn, 
Several experiments were made at Venice ip 


1807, by a Monsieur Gonzatti, with a liquor, 


which being yn inasmall quantity 
from Albiny to the western parts of the State waht; Sewn we 4 ny 


any combustible article on fire, has immedi- 
ately extinguished it. A few drops only be- 
ing thrown on a quantity of rosin and oil, 
which was burning, the fire was immediately 
extinguished; and it was said that a layer of 
this composition being spread upon any wood 
work, it was entirely safe fro.:; combustion. 
The inventor would not mak> inown the pre- 
paration of his compositio:, but it was, very 
probably, a solution of alum, potass, and 
vitriol. 





The Seasons. 
By Mrs. Barry Cornwall Wilson. 


In the smiling morn of Spring, 

When the woods were fresh and green: 
And the wild birds round did sing, 

Like the genii of the scene : 

Then, my heart was woo'd and won, 
Then its sweetest hopes begun! 


When the Summer's glaring ray, 
Wak'd to life the opening flowers ; 
And the glorious god of day, 
Smil’d upon the new-deck’d bowers; 
Then, my bosom’s fluttering guest, 
Own’d itself too sweetly blest. 


When rich Autumn’s golden hue, 
Gleam’d upon the ripen’d corn ; 

And a milder lustre threw 

O’er the blushes of the morn ; 

Then, my heart’s best hopes betray’d, 
Like Autumnal leaves did fade ! 


When cold Winter's icy breath 

Froze the stream, and stript the spray ; 
And the chilling hand of death, 
Swept the ling’ring birds away; 
Then, my heart's fond hopes all o’er, 
Wiither'd, sunk, to bloom no more! 
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A gentleman having occasion to manure a) 
certain portion of land lately, the cart bearing’ 
the manure passed through a field that ap- 

ared one entire bed of common thistles. It 
was observed that wherever the cart went! 
the thistles were entirely cestroyed. He then|| 
rolled the entire field over with a cast iron 
roller in the latter end of May, and twice in 
the beginning of June. This field has been 
perfectly free from thistles eversince. The 
expense Was only three shillings per acre. 
Fern and closefoot have been exterminated in 
the same way with most complete success. — 
Scotlish paper. 
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Hoeing Corn. 


The object of hoeing and working the’ 
eoil about corn, are, first, to destroy all, 
weeds; and secondly, to loosen the soil at}. 
the surface, that it may the more readily ab-| 
sorb dews and rain which fall upon it, and 
prevent the evaporation of moisture, which), 
takes place much sooner where the soil is|| 
hard, than where it is kept loose and mel-), 
low. The practice so prevalent, of deep cul-| 
tivation by the plough between rows of corn 
is not to be recommended. If the ground has 
been properly prepared before planting, when 
not too wet, it will not need this additional! 
loosening. Atter the corn has arrived at the 
usual size for hoeing, the soil should only be 
disturbed at the surface. For as the plants! 
increase in size, they send out long fibrous! 
thread-like roots in all directions, which), 
branch every way, and run all over the}, 
ground ; and it is through these that they re-| 
ceive a large portion of their nourishment. |) 
To break or injure these would therefore ma-|, 
terially retard the growth of the plants by 
cutting off their accustomed supply of food. 








And yet, surprising as it may seem, a notion) 


is prevalent, that it is serviceable to break the 
roots of corn. But what should we think of 
such reasoning as this, were it applied to 
animals. What should we think if it were 
declared to be serviceabie to cattle to deprive 
thein of their supply of food? Or as a writer 
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them, throwing off the rain, which runsdown 
into the hard soil thus aid bare at the bottom 
of the furrows, which the first dry weather 
bakes tothe last degree of hardness, so that 
the roots can receive no moisture here, ard 
little within these artificial pyramids. A 
reason is assigned in favor of hilling,—that 
it makes the corn stand tirmerand more erect 
and is less liable to be broken down by the 
wind. This may be the case when the plants 
are small and do not need any such help: 


‘but when they attain a height of several feet 
and 
‘must be evident thata little loose earth piled 


are loaded with leaves and ears, it 
about the roots is totally insufficient for such 
a purpose. It isthe strong bracing roots 
which radiate from the stock which are to 
support it there; and to bury those roots deep 
under the surface while: they are growing, 
and thus shut out from them beth heat and 
air, and render them weak and tender would 
only help to bring out the very thing we wish 
to prevent. 

It is important to farmers that this subject 
be well understood ; fora little knowledge 
may save many weary steps, and be the 
means of an abundant crop in the bargain. 
But if any farmers doubt the accuracy of 
our reasoning, we would request them to test 
it by experiment: by ploughing and hilling 
high one part of their corn, and using the 
cultivator and applying the same amount of 
labor in mellowing the flat surface of the 
other, and then measure the results. 
W. 


The Silk Business. 

France is considered a silk growing 
country, yet she does not grow sufficient for 
her own manufacture, and it is said annually 
imports raw silk to the emount of $6,000,000. 

England, owing to the humidity of her 
climate, cannot raise the worms to advantage, 
and for her numerous manufactures is obli- 
ged annualiy to import the raw material from 
‘other countries tothe amount of $17,000,000. 
‘It is stated that we import annually of raw 
‘silk to the amcunt of abont $10,000,000, 


ie 


somewhere asks, What would be thought of|'and of the manufactured over sixteen mil- 


the’ reason of a man, who should declare it as 
his Opinion, and practically enforce it, that 
the best way to fatten a bullock, is to wound 
his tongue, break his teeth, and batter his 
jaws, whenever he reached forward his head 
tor food ? Why then treat plants, which, as 
nuch as animals, require their proper nour- 
ishment, in the same way ? 

Hilling corn we would always disapprove, 
sithough it is very commonly practised. 
Not unfrequently in performing this opera- 


lions. 

_ Unless the United States push the culture 
of the mulberry and raising of cocoons be- 
‘yond any thing now in operation, many 
bag years must intervene before we can sup- 
ply the demand of our own markets.  In- 
habiting as we do one of the best climates in 
‘the world for manufacturing silk of the best 
“quality, instead of paying ten millions of 
dollars annually to other nations for the raw 
‘materia’, we ought to export two or three 


tion, all the loose mellow earth is scraped|| times that emount. 
It is said our imports of silk stuffs exceed 
our exports of bread stuffe-—-why is this! 


about 


away from between the rows and oe up| 


round the plante, forming a sort of roo 
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Only because we do not duly appreciate and || together, put three spoonfuls of well purifies 
improve the means we have. Let our intel- yest in a large vessel, upon which put the 
ligent farmers be convinced that the silk) above ingredients,and they will soon fermen; 
business is profitable, and then we can hope jviolently. Collect the yest off the top, and 
‘that every exertion will be made to extend putit into a stall neck pot, cover it up from 
the cultivation of the mulberry and raising |the air, and place it in adry or warinis) 
of covoons. place; when used in part, replace with flour 
It is a matter of regret, that any one should|| made into a thin paste, and sugar in the for. 
view the subject as a wild project, and say,||mer proportion. I saw this used after it had 
that although it may be a good business for|| been five months made. No yest is necesgs. 
a few years, if found jucrative, every body||ry except the first time. 
will engage in it, and glut and ruin the mar-|| 
ket. We wish the subject could be represen-|) 
: ted to our fellow citizens, as to impress them) 
with the importance of examining the sub- 
ject, on the broad scale of greater national 
importance than any agricultural subject ever 


yet pu rsued. When soft south winds with breath of balm, and 
But if doubts and fears shall remain, we)! fragrant scent of flowers, 


only ask them to commence the culture of| Pioat o'er the vale and smiling lake, and wave 
i the mulberry on a limiied scale for a few), the leafy bowers. 
years, not to interfere with any other agricul-|| t ee, 1% 
tural pursuit. Let the experiment be made On its thorny stem the re See Ges oe 
upon some of our almost barren and useless), And first FOaNG blush to light, dsh 
portions of poor, dry, stony, and gravelly||4" violets on their moss-grown bed shun the 
soil. | rude gazer’s sight; 


It may be asked, if the silk business can be pea the lonely glen the lily waves 


made more profitable than any crop, why Not)! pure as the mountain breeze which stirs the 
take the best and richest land !—a fair ques-|| Selanne vetted tha dell 
tion indeed, but such land is not best for the - 


Chinese mulberry, and it would be desirable} From high Linden’s flowery top is heard the 








The Birth of the Flowers, 


The flowery days of spring have come, the 
| brightest of the year; 

| Of mossy banks and waving woods, and spark. 
| ling waters dear; 


’ 








to have every patch of poor, waste, dry land}, wild bee's hum, 
devoted to some useful purpose.-- Northampton) As flitting through the scented air they hurried 
Courier. to their home, 


When the sun goes down in the seas of gold, 
° i ape | and skies are blue above, 
. ; Family Receipts. | And the wood-robin’s chee: ful note rings through 
To Pickite Toncues ror Bortinc.—Cut}) the dusky grove. 
off the root, leaving a little of the kernel and | : 
fat. Sprinkle some salt over it, and let it by primrose springs along the banks where the 


; drain twenty-four hours: then for each tongue} yellow daisies shine, ;, 

t mix a table spoonful of common salt, the||4%4 os eat ae flowers their tendrils shoot, 
- . : the casement twine; 

. same quantity of coarse sugar, a small quan-|| ,,,, 908 roune tt ps 

r tity of saltpetre reduced to a powder, and rub | Wheve the budding strats o'ertseng thoteke est 


7 : ee dip in the mirror’d flow, 
‘ it well into each tongue every day. Ina 'The wild plum’s clustering blossoms flost, and 
week add another heaped spoonful of salt.|| sweet wild roses crow 

If rubbed every day, a tongue will be suffi- eae 


ciently pickled for drying in a fortnight; but||The rabbit leaves his leafy couch to range the 





I if only turned daily in the pickle, it will re-|| green wood free ; 

E quire four or five weeks. ‘Tongues may be}; The squirrel wakes from winter’s sleep and 
jc smoked, or dried p'ain, as may best suit the||, bounds from tree to tree; 

p taste. The longer kept after drying, the [he song of thrush and blackbird rouse the 
{ higher will be their flavor. If hard, they echoes of the wood, 


tule be staked three or four heara behuell“e journeying sea-fowl shake their plumes, 
boiling. When dressed, allow five hours and skim along the flood. 


for boiling, as their excellence consists in}|‘The humming bird sips the opening sweets and 





HY being made exceedingly tender. flits from flower to flower, 
4a _Now tangles bis wings in fragrant shades, now 
; How to make Perpetual Yest. | darts to his wild wood bower ; 


|The yellow bird builds with thistle down where 
Take a pound of fine flour, make it the} the orchard blossoms shine, 


:. thickness of gruel with boiling water, add to}| And the oriole waves her waving nest where 
it half a pound of loaf sugar, mix them well|| the leafy branches twine. 
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To hoary cliff and mountain top, the eagle wings | er is best for this purpose, because the sap 
his flight, vessels will continue open longer, the sap 


Where the first beams of morning rest in floods will be discharged, the roots weakened, and 
of sparkling light; eventually they will lose their power of pro- 
Surveys the realms that lie below, the groves the|/\ducing new shoots. ‘Take a scrutinizing, 


floods, the sea, ‘scientific survey of your fruit trees, and pick 
Realms of the fearless and the brave, sweet home) if a part of the fruit from limbs which are 


of Liberty! ‘over loaded, or put props under them. 













Come to the fields, the turf is green, the flowers 
are springing bright, 

Dew drops are glittering on the buds and danc- 
ing in the light ; 

Stern winter’s step no more is heard, his storms 
are far away, 

Warm glows the sun, the air is balm, and glad 
the livelong day. 


Beet Root. 


We do not recollect any agricultural pro- 
‘duct which has engaged so much attention 
as the beet root, cultivated for the purpose of 
making sugar. Reports of the interest 
with which this subject is regarded reach us 
from almost every quarter of the union. The 
Come to the church-yard, here are flowers that||seed of this plant cultivated in France, has 


wave their petals light been distributed in the city of Washington, 
Above the graves of those we loved when youth|| and the experiment of raising it for the man- 

and hope were bright, ufacture of sugar will be tried in most of the 
When life was budding fresh, and each spring|| states. 

was heard to say,— 
“Come, where each morn, each night is bliss; 

make haste and come away.” 


An agent it is well known has been des- 
patched by some of our enterprising citizens, 
from this city to France, for the purpose of 
Though the tall grass waves o’er the lowly bed,||Obtaining information in regard to the culture 

where the loved in silence sleep, and the best process of fabricating the sugar. 
And the faded flowers lie on the spot where we||Some of his reports have been published.— 
knelt to pray and weep ; In our next and succeeding numbers, we 
Yet he who bids the opening rose in the breath ||shall endeavor to give a brief but comprehen- 
of spring to live, sive view of this interesting business, avail- 
Will raise from death our dearest friends, and|\ing ourselves of the information collected by 


beauty immortal give ! the agent above referred to, and other sources 
W. GAYLORD. entitled to credit. 
Otisco, May, 1836. 
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Seasonable Advice. 


Select the ripest and most plump seeds 
from such plants as are most thrifty and vig- 
orous, aud you will improve your breeds of 
vegetables as much as, and much as the same 
manner that breeds of domestic animals are 
improved by propagating exclusively from 
the best specimers of each species. Preserve 
your sheep from the gad-fly, which causes 
worms in the head, by keeping their noses 
constantly smirched with tar from the middle 
of August to the latter part of September. If 
you mix a little salt with tar, and place it un- 
der cover where your sheep can have access 
to it, they will keep their noses sufficiently 
smeared with tar to prevent the insect from 
injuring them. 

Cut down or dig up the roots, of all useless 
or obnoxious plants in good season, that is to 
say, before their seeds are formed, or nearly 
ripened, and either throw them to yourswine, 
or rake them into heaps, and bury them with 
sods, mud, rich earth, &c. or dry them in the 
sun for feeding cattle in the winter. This is the 
right time of the year for destroying the busb- 
es, which infest your pastures). Wet weath- 


Destroying Insects. 


A friend of ours informs us, that a decoc- 
tion of red peppers sprinkled or poured over 
melon or cucumber plants, will effectually 
guard them against the striped bugs; and 
another has applied quicklime to great advan- 
tage. When the bugs are very numerous, 
we think these applications would be useful ; 
but our main dependence has been on our 
own vigilance. The hills ought to be ex. 
amined at Jeast twice a day, mornings and 
evenings, and we often visit them at noon 
when we apprehend danger; but the bugs are 
so very active when the weather is warm, 
that many escape; and we have sometimes 
used the watering pot to check their activity. 

We are not believers in the doctrines of 
infinities as applied to insects. We know 
that the numbers of many kinds are limited ; 
and we an: ually reduce the striped bugs so 
much in a few days, that they occasion little 
trouble afterwards. 

The large black bug which infests squash- 
es and pumkins, is a formidable insect, al- 
ways checking the growth and often destroy- 
ing the whole plant. It very rarely attempts 
to fly away, and may be caught without diffi- 
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culty. We never crush them, but decapi-|) Saving Manure. 
tate them with the thumb nail. The eggs|; One ofthe most important parts of farming, 
are commonly laid on the under side of the|) consists in the saving, and proper application 
leaves; and unless destroyed, the plant is||of manures. With respect to the saving of 
soon poisoned by the new brood. The at-|/ (manures, it can be effected in more ways than 
tention of a few minutes, once in twoor three||are generally imagined. There is probably 
days has been sufficient to restrain their de-|/no branch of agricultural economy, in whic) 
predations in our gardens. there is so much waste, as in this. Very 
LS || frequently not half the quantity Is saved 
Anthracite Ashes.—lt is beginning to be| which might be, by a little more cost and 
discovered that anthracite ashes, which were|!care; and the little that may chance to be ~. 
formerly considered as only a nuisance, are|| yed, is perhaps suffered to remain, before it js 
really worth something—nay, valuable—as a||applied to the land, exposed to the action of 
manure. Comparative experiments have}|| rain and the atmosphere, till it has lost, by the 
been tried with them on grass lands, and in process of leaching and evaporation, the 


gardens and fields, and they are pronounced greater half of its fertilizing properties. 
to have produced better efiects than the ma-|| 
nure ordinarily in use. 





In the first place, with a view tothe saving 
of tnanure, we should have our farms located 


__ ||so as to secure the wash upon our cultivated 
A new and colossal vegetable, to which) lands, instead of suffering it, as too many do, 
the high sounding name of ‘The Waterloo) to run off in the ditch of the highway, or upon 
Cesarean Cow Cabbage” has been given,||some uncultivated spot which does not derive 
has lately been introduced into England. It] any benefit from it. The wash of the yard 
is said to grow from nine to twelve feet in|/should be conducted, by suitable ditches, to 
height, and from fifteen totwenty in civcum-||/those places where it is most needed. In 
ference. Five of these ponderous cabbages|| some situations, with a very trifling expense, 
are said to have proved sufficient for 100)/ it may be distributed over several acres, 
sheep, or 10 cows per day; while its nutri-|| which will be thus rendered permanently 
cious qualities are represented to be as great] productive. If our buildings are not thus 
as itself. favorably located, we should by all means 
enamine make our yards dished, so as to collect the 
Starch. wash in the centre, which should be liberal .y 
A little salt sprinkled in starch, while it is||SUPPled with litter, muck, or turf, which wil 
ae ' : 4 bin. i+ ;.|/a0sorb the juices that contain a great portion 
boiling, tends to prevent it from sticking; it is|| 1 
lik aig Pagan S of the strength of the manure, and prevent 
ikewise good to stir it with a clean sperma-||,,_. ce re 
; their waste by evaporation or otherwise. 
ceti candle. S + f 
‘Some farmers have a cistern in the centre o! 
a 7 : the yard, to collect the wash, which may 
Superior Johnny Cake. thence be conveyed, in suitable casks, to the 
The following receipt will make a Johnny lands where it will be most beneficial, and 


cake fit for an alderman, a mayor, an = will serve the double purpose of irrigation 
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or any other dignitary in the land: Take one||and manure. This is doubtless one of the 
quart of milk,three eggs, one tea-spoonful sal-|| most efficient modes in which manure can be 
eratus, onc tea cup of wheat flour and Indian|/applied. I am aware, however, that few 
meal, sufficient to make a batter to the eon- farmers are sufficiently sensible of the linpor- 
sistency of pancakes. Bake quick in pans|jtance of saving all that can be converted into 
previously buttered, and eat warm with but-||'manure to be thus particular. But would 
teror milk. The addition of wheat flour will|| not the interest of the farmer, and the good 
be found a great improvement in the art of||of the community be promoted by a greater 





making these cakes. attention to this subject? Would not he re- 
—— a ceive a handsome profit on his capital and la- 
Bone Manure. bor? If we have not the means to make 


Bone dust strewed lightly over the rows those :mprovements and conveniences which 
where peas, beans, or any other seeds are others possessing a larger capital can, we 
sown, has been found to insure a fine and more|| "Yat least occasionally turn a furrow, to 
healthy plant than any other kind of manure. || COm™uct the wash of the highway, of the barn 
It is also of great service in improving the er of other buildings upon the fields, which 
Micem ofall kinds of flowers willin consequence, assume a deeper green, 

: and wave witha richer verdure. 


A correspondent recommends the rubbing|| Respecting the best way of applying m2- 


of the limbs of the plumb with soft soap, to||nure, we may suggest some hints in a future 
prevent the black canker. Success attends it. |! number. CINCINNATUS. 
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